





DEATH 
OF A CARDINAL 


IN OUR LAST ISSUE we greeted the eleva- 
tion of His Eminence Cardinal Stritch to the 
Roman Curia as the Pro-Prefect of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. In this issue, we 
have to lament his death. 

Our PIME Society was closely associated with 
the Cardinal throughout the days of his illness in 
Rome. It was Father A. Boerio, P.1.M.E., veteran 
missionary with sixteen years service in China, and 
former pastor of St. John the Baptist Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, who as Chaplain of the Clinic 
Sanatrix assisted His Eminence and brought to him 
daily Communion when he was unable to celebrate 
Mass. Father Boerio writes that throughout his 
illness, His Eminence displayed admirable cour- 
age and an exceptional spirit of resignation. 

After his arm was amputated, he told Father 
Boerio: “I am happy to begin my work for the 
missions through pain and suffering — just as you 
missionaries do.” When he suffered a stroke and 
his condition worsened, it was again Father Boerio 
who gave him Holy Viaticum in the evening of 
May 25th at 6 p.m. On the following day, the 
Italian paper quoted Father Boerio as saying, 
“After I gave him Holy Communion, His Emi- 
nence held my hand and showed plainly that he 
recognized me. He is aware of what is happen- 
ing around him even though he does not speak.” 
Before he lost consciousness, His Eminence told 
Father Boerio how happy he was since he had to 
come to Rome to work for the missions, he now 
had a missionary to give him Holy Communion 
and to assist him. 

We are all very confident that from heaven 
His Eminence will continue to do for the missions 
what he had planned to do as the living Pro-Prefect 
of the Propagation of the Faith. 
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CARDINAL GREGORY PETER XV AGAGIANIAN, who bas been 
named Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith. He takes the post left vacant by the death of the late Cardinal 
Stritch of Chicago. Cardinal Agagianian is the Patriarch of the Armenians 
and comes from Georgia, the Caucasian Republic of the Soviet Union. 





A. 
& Vatican City, May 30, 1958 


SEGRETERIA Di STATO 
Ol SUA SANTITA 


Ho. 428376 


Very Reverend and dear Father Provincial, 


His Holiness has given me the honored charge of sending 
you this Se a for your devoted letter of April 23, 
and for the specially bound volume, containing the 1956 and 
1957 issues of "Catholic Life Around the World", which you 
forwarded for His acceptance. 


In His ardent zeal for the spread of Christ's Kingdom 
in pagan lands, the Holy Father is always gratified to learn 
of efforts made to stimulate the interest of the faithful in 
missionary work. With the assurance of His cordial gratitude 
for this presentation, He also expresses the prayerful hope 
that your magazine may achieve increasing success in foster- 
oe still greater mission-awareness amongst the people of the 
United States. 


As a pledge of that heavenly favor and in further token 
of His warm interest and benevolence, the Pontiff cordial 
imparts to you, to the Religious of your Province and to the 
Editorial staff of "Catholic Life" His paternal Apostolic 
Benediction. 


I take this occasion also to thank you very cordially 
for the copy of the publication which you sent to me, and 
with sentiments of high esteem and regard, I remain, 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
eer 


= 


Very Reverend 

Nicholas Maestrini, P.I.M.E. 
Provincial Superior, 

121 East Boston Blvd, 


Detroit, 2, Mich. 





j CHE MEANING 
1 OF A 
” ! PILGRIMAGE 


THE NEED of visiting holy 
shrines seems to be basic with hu- 
man nature. All through the 
ages, in all parts of the world and 
practically in all religions, men 
have built shrines to their differ- 
ent divinities and people have 
thronged to visit them. 

In the centuries before Christ, 
not only the Jews had the Temple 
to which they flocked from every 
part of their land, the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Romans, Greeks had 
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by N. Maestrini, P.1.M.E. 


their holy shrines as well. 

Today, in such far away coun- 
tries as Arabia and Japan, there 
are shrines to which millions of 
people come every year in pil- 
grimage. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in our religion— 
the only true one—there should 
be holy shrines for Christians to 
worship in. 

Throughout the twenty cen- 
turies of Christianity, pilgrimages 
have always been considered a 


source of merit,as well as of in- 
spiration and_ strengthening of 
Faith. A visit to the cradle of 
Christianity, Rome, and to such 
holy shrines as Lourdes and Fati- 
ma cannot help but broaden our 
understanding as Catholics, help 
us to think of Christianity in 
terms of the world. 

This is why CATHOLIC LIFE 
will sponsor occasional pilgrim- 
ages as it is in keeping with its 
ideals. The first of these pil- 
grimages will take place in Sep- 
tember and October: Lourdes, 
Fatima, Rome will be numbered 
among the important points of 
the itinerary. All travel arrange- 
ments will be made by the well- 
known firm of Thomas Cook & 
Son. We trust that our readers 
will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity which CATHOLIC LIFE 
offers with a spiritual aim in view 
for the benefit of its readers and 
friends. 
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THE PARADOX 


LOURDES, FRANCE, home of 
the world-famous shrine to Our 
Lady, is a city of paradoxes. 

At one and the same time, it is 
spiritual — it is commercial — and 
it has a sprinkling of sin. As in 
all small towns, there is prosperity 
and poverty. Rich and poor. Good 
people and bad people. 

The city, with a permanent pop- 
ulation of 18,000, is divided into 
two parts — the spiritual and the 
commercial. 

The commercial segment of the 
city begins a full city block from 
the Shrine grounds, and is kept 
there by edict of the Bishop. 

Practically everybody in Lourdes 
works hard and puts in long hours. 

During the pilgrimage season, 
business people work from about 
8 a.m. to midnight. 

At the Shrine, the day starts at 
6 a.m. and usually ends at one 
o’clock the following morning. 

The business people get rich. 
Those at the Shrine get anywhere 
from nothing at all to fifteen dol- 
lars a month. 

During the winter months, most 
of the business people retire to 
their villas in the mountains or 


spend the time in the sunshine of 
southern Spain. Their children are 
sent to the best schools Europe has 
to offer. 

During the winter months at the 
Shrine, the days start at 6 a.m. 
and end at 11 p.m. — and the pay 
remains the same. 

This is no indictment of the 
businessman. The wares he sells 
and the services he offers are neces- 
sary and sought after by visitors 
to the Shrine. The majority of 
these people are devout Christians 
who merely meet a public demand 
for merchandise. 

The vast majority of shops sell 
religious articles, perfumes, and 
souvenirs. 

There also are grocery stores, 
clothing stores, beauty shops, bar- 
ber shops and sidewalk cafes. 

But Lourdes is hardly a place 
the average American teen-ager 
would choose in which to spend a 
vacation. There are no malt shops, 
soda bars, hamburger joints, etc. 
so dear to teen-agers’ hearts. 

There was nt a single television 
in Lourdes when we were there a 
year ago, and less than 25 per cent 
of the population had telephones. 
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CATHOLIC LIFE is proud to present the second instalment of 


its series of articles on Lourdes. 


The editors hope that 


CATHOLIC LIFE readers will derive much benefit from read- 


ing this account of the meaning of Lourdes. 


Mr. Brand, 


Protestant and paralytic, together with his wife, made a pil- 


grimage to the great shrine in March, 1957. 


As you will 


note from reading his articles, Lourdes made a profound im- 


pression on Mr. Brand. 


THAT IS LOURDES 


There are no public dances and 
smooching in parked cars is ta- 
booed not only by parents but by 
the Church and police as well. 

There are two moving picture 
theaters in Lourdes, but they show 
only documentary films approved 
by the Bishop. Moving pictures, as 
we know them, are virtually non- 
existent. 

What do teen-agers of Lourdes 
do for entertainment? 

They go to house parties, listen 
to the radio, study and help meet 
the public in their parents’ places 
of business. 

Significantly, they are modishly 
dressed, well-educated, and most 
of them are bi-lingual. It is not 
uncommon to find a youngster at 
18 with a bachelor of arts degree. 

But not all residents of the com- 
mercial section of Lourdes are 
business people. There are clerks, 
day laborers and pensioners, who 
lead a less exciting existence. 

Where is the sprinkling of sin 
we spoke of? 

Mrs. Brand and I got a brief 
glimpse of it one day while riding 
through the city with the late 
Father Pere Cassagnard and Felix 
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by Ed Brand 


Douly, Lourdes hotel and shop 
owner. We passed a small tavern. 
A girl wearing a tight skirt and 
sweater with a cigaret drooping 
from her lips slouched in front of 
the door. 

“What is that?” I asked Father 
Cassagnard. 

“Oh,” replied the good priest, 
“that’s a bad place. We don’t go 
there.” 

And Mr. Douly stepped on the 
accelerator of the car. 

Likewise, conversation lagged 
and faces were averted at mention 
of a dancehall beyond the city 
limits of Lourdes frequented by 
mountain folk and United States 
soldiers stationed nearby. 

In the midst of the busy com- 
mercialized section of the city is 
the monastery of the Poor Clares 
where dedicated nuns withdraw 
from the world, veil their faces, re- 
ceive no visitors and spend their 
entire lives offering up prayers and 
sacrifices for the sins of the world. 
There, too, is the Cachot where 
Saint Bernadette lived as a child, 
and the home into which her fam- 
ily moved after she entered a con- 
vent at Nevers. 

















































































































































































We left the town behind one day 
for a drive into the mountains with 
Mr. Douly. Here the scenery defies 
description. From ever-ascending 
levels, we looked down on a world 
of incomparable beauty. 

Women in peasant attire plod 
patiently behind yokes of oxen. 
Sheep and cattle and occasional 
herds of goats graze contentedly 
in the meadows. 


10 


The homes are small and built 
of stone, but all with an eye to- 
ward the artistic. Whether it be 
iron grillework or a splash of pink 
or yellow paint, every house looks 
loved and lived-in. 

From homes such as these come 
brancardiers — or __ stretcher- 
bearers — who work long and tire- 
lessly, and without pay at the 
Shrine. 
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The Shrine, with its more than 
125 acres of beautiful rolling coun- 
tryside, is a direct opposite of the 
commercial side of Lourdes. 

Here, you can buy nothing ex- 
cept inexpensive candles to burn 
before the Holy Grotto, and no 
one tries to sell you anything — 
not even religion. 

One day, I asked Canon Marty 
— secretary to the Bishop Marie 
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Bernadette (with kerchief about ber 
head) and friends before her depar- 
ture for Nevers, where she was to 
become a Nun. 


Theus — what chance he thought 
a Protestant had of getting a cure 
at a Catholic Shrine, and he ans- 
wered: 

“When our Lord gave His bles- 
sed Mother to the world, he gave 
her to all people. She is the Mother 
of all men. She plays no favorites.” 

This same lack of prejudice pre- 
vailed throughout the Asile where 
we shared the house and fare of the 
Sisters of Nevers for ten days. 
Though we shared no common 
bond, either of language or reli- 
gion, with any but a scant two or 
three who spoke some English, we 
felt their friendliness and good 
will. 

Outstanding among those to 
whom even our language was a 
mystery was the rosy-cheeked and 
benevolent Mother Superior who 
insisted on giving us cookies to eat 
on the train when we left, and who 
pressed into our hands cherished 
relics of Saint Bernadette, not only 
for us but for our children at home. 

We are sad to say that this same 
Mother Bernadette died shortly 
after we arrived home. 

Gone too are two of the dearest 
friends we had, and about whom 
we will write in more detail later — 
Brother Louis, of the Christian 
Brothers, and Father Pere Andre 
Cassagnard, a chaplain of the 
shrine. 

In our next article, we will bring 
you a behind-the-scenes glimpse 
of life at the famous shrine — its 
humor, its pathos and its drama. 
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PIME’s TOUCH OF HIS HAND wins top awards at 


THE LILLE FILM FESTIVAL 


by A. Crotti, P.I.M.E. 


AUTHOR: A. Crotti, P.1.M.E., is 
Publications Director for the Mis- 
sionaries of SS. Peter and Paul in 
Italy. He was formerly attached 
to the PIME Missions in China un- 
til they were forcibly closed by the 


Communists. 
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THE LARGE CROWD moved 
into the vast movie auditorium of 
the International Fair Building at 
Lille, France, on a balmy Spring 
evening last April. The occasion 
was the presentation of awards at 
the second International Overseas 
Film Festival. For three days, over 
160 films had been projected on 
the screen and votes had been cast 
by a special Committee of Experts, 
as well as by the viewers. Now the 
all-important moment had arrived 
when the results of the voting were 
to be made public, and the awards 
presented. 

As I sat in the special section 
of the hall reserved for film spon- 
sors, I was slightly nervous. I had 
entered our P.I.M.E. movie,. THE 
TOUCH OF HIS HAND, and had 
received many congratulations 
from the experts and the public. 
But I wondered if my translation 
into French of the original English 
text had been adequate. I doubted 
if we would be given any award. 

Bishop Andre DuPont stood and 
read the list of award-winning 
films: “First Prize for the best 
over-all film presented at the Fes- 
tival goes to THE TOUCH OF 
HIS HAND presented by PIME.” 

I was excited! Had I heard cor- 
rectly? . . . But the Bishop con- 
tinued: 
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workers posed for this shot while the movie THE TOUCH OF HIS 


HAND was being filmed. 


“First Prize for the best Film 
entered in the category of “Chris- 
tian Brotherhood” also goes to 
THE TOUCH OF HIS HAND, 
presented by the PIME Fathers” 
... And the Bishop went on: “Sec- 
ond prize in the category of “Inter- 
national Friendship Promoted 
Through Movies” also goes to 
THE TOUCH OF HIS HAND!” 

The audience applauded re- 
soundingly and as I sheepishly 
walked to the speaker’s table to 
receive the three awards, I could 
not help think of my Detroit 
friend, Mr. William F. Deneen, 
who had travel ed more than ten 
thousand miles by plane, car and 
bullock cart to take this film; of 
Father Colombo, the good Sisters, 
and the hundreds of lepers in his 
Leper Colony and of their whole- 
hearted collaboration which had 
made the film possible. Those 
awards were not only meant for us 
PIME Fathers, but rather for the 
ideal and the cause which we spon- 
sor and represent. The Awards 
were in reality given to us for our 
endeavor to promote a_ better 
understanding among the peoples 
of the world and especially to 
create a more sympathetic interest 
among Catholics toward their less 
fortunate brethren in the under- 
developed countries of the world. 
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Practically everyone is familiar 
with the names of the Venice or 
the Edinburgh or the Cannes Film 
Festivals. These Festivals are 
especially intended for commercial 
films; but there was a definite need 
for a Festival where commercial 
interests should give way to higher 
motives: namely, a Festival where 
films could be exhibited, discussed, 
criticized and praised for their hu- 
man as well as artistic value; a 
Festival where even religious mis- 
sionary films could take their place 
and the art of the cinema placed 
at the service of the missions. For 
this reason the Lille Festival was 
organized under Catholic auspices 
last year for the first time. Its suc- 
cess induced the organizer to re- 
peat it this year and it will no 
doubt become a very permanent 
feature taking its place among the 
largest film festivals of the world. 


Mr. Albert Serraut, President of 
the French Assembly, is the Hon- 
orary President of the Festival, 
and he has emphasized the impor- 
tance of such films in fostering 
friendship among the peoples of 
the world. His Eminence Cardinal 
Lienart, who is Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Committee, 
has insisted repeatedly on the 
necessity of developing the art of 
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the cinema to serve the cause of 
the missions. 

The Festival consists of two 
very important sections: one for 
films intended to foster interna- 
tional friendship, and the other for 
films intended to promote Chris- 
tian Brotherhood. The Executive 
Secretary of the Festival, Rev. Fr. 
Paul Catrice, thought that in order 
to give mission films their proper 
place and arouse in the public a 
serious interest and even a spirit 
of constructive criticism, it was 
necessary to emphasize a Film 
Festival of a general character, but 
of such a nature as to allow mis- 
sionary documentary films to find 
their place in it. Thus he organ- 
ized the first festival for films, re- 
gardless of their origin, pro- 
vided they emphasize human val- 
ues and were, therefore, suitable to 
promote international friendship 
and especially to promote a better 
understanding with all races and 
peoples. He formed a committee 
of judges selected from newspaper 
film critics, as well as lay people, 
and opened his festival to govern- 
ments, to Catholics and other de- 
nominations. Realizing that the 
general public is very often the 
best judge, he had all the films 
screened for two full days before a 
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varied public audience and invited 
all viewers to express their judg- 
ment on especially prepared bal- 
lots. Both the committee of experts 
as well as the general public were 
asked to give their opinions about 
the value of every film, taking into 
consideration the human as well 
as the artistic values. 

The Government of France, Bel- 
gium, United States, Canada, sent 
very important films on human re- 
lationships between the many 
peoples of the world and,of course 
private films, as well as movies 
from different Protestant denom- 
inations, were not lacking. 


The Festival had its echo in the 
local press throughout Belgium 
and North France. The newspaper, 
La Voix Du Nord, with the largest 
daily circulation in Northern 
France, wrote on April 22nd: “The 
general public has viewed with 
extreme interest such outstanding 
films as THE TOUCH OF HIS 
HAND, THE DOCTOR OF 
LIGHT, THE MOUNTAIN IS 
GREEN, etc.,” and after a brief 
review of the most outstanding 
films, concluded, “The Festival 
was a success. The art of the cin- 
ema is a factor of primary impor- 
tance for a better understanding 
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among peoples. The Festival of 
international relationship through 
films must become a permanent 
institution.” 


THE ROLE OF MISSION 
FILMS 


The Lille International Overseas 
Film Festival opened a new era 
for mission movies. Until recently, 
films of this nature were considered 
third class matter and it is often 
with only a great deal of persua- 
sion that people can be induced to 
view them, or Catholic organiza- 
tions to present them. The reasons 
for this attitude are many. It may 
be that we missionaries,with few 
and scant resources at our disposal, 
have not been able to produce 
films interesting enough; but it may 
also be that people looking only 
for entertainment did not appre- 
ciate the higher values which we 
missionaries were endeavoring to 
promote through our films. 

The Lille Festival has definitely 
proven that missionary films can 
be artistically produced and also 
arouse a very great interest among 
the public. Besides THE TOUCH 
OF HIS HAND presented by us, 
other mission films — for instance, 
THE DOCTOR OF LIGHT, pro- 
duced by the White Fathers of the 
United States received prizes and 
were greatly praised at this Festi- 
val. It is earnestly hoped that this 
Festival will create a new interest 
among mission societies to pro- 
mote new and ever better films and 
that this, in turn, will create a 
greater interest on the part of the 
public. No amount of words can 
say how much mission films can 
contribute to make this world a 
better place to live in. 
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THE YEAR 1945 saw the Japanese people 
in a convulsion of fear: atom bombs were 
dropped on the cities of Hiroshima on August 
6th and on Nagasaki on August 9th. Japan 
surrendered on August 15th, thus ending the 
Pacific phase of World War Il. 

Many names are connected with these events 
but one name stands off when referring to the 
destruction of Nagasaki — Doctor Paul Takashi 
Nagai, ‘Saint of the Atom Bomb.” 

Saint of the Atom Bomb? The appellation 
resulted from his perennial concern with the 
moral degeneration affected by the bomb. For 
him, the physical could not compare with the 
spiritual wreckage that resulted. Most of the 
twenty volumes penned during the four years 
prior to his death stressed the effects of the 
bomb on his fellow men. The loss of charity 
most evidenced by the horrors and destruction 
of wars and by their selfish causes rent his heart. 

The royalties, accordingly, from his works, 
provided for rebuilding: rebuilding of schools 
and churches in Nagasaki and the establish- 
ment of children's libraries. In 1949, the tre- 
mendous meaning of Nagat's hope was offi- 
cially recognized and in the summer of that year 
Emperor Hirohito, himself, came to thank Nagai 
for his efforts in behalf of the Japanese people. 
Later that year, he was declared a national 
hero by the Japanese Parliament. 

As death approached, Nagai clutched the 
Rosary sent him by the Holy Father and prayed 
for Peace. On May 1, 1951, he died. 

The following excerpts from Nagai’s memoirs 
have been especially translated from the origi- 
nal Japanese by one of PIME’s young missioners, 
Father Sabino Acquaviva. In reading them, the 
editors hope that more of CATHOLIC LIFE’S 
readers may come to know and love the beauty 
of Nagai's written thought. 
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It is suppertime. All the day’s work, studying, and evening 
recreation is over, and it is wonderful to sit down together for 
the evening meal. The welcome smell from the warm soup 
dish adds to the good feeling atmosphere. 

“Plop.” 

The sound of something plunging into the well carries to 
our table from the neighbor’s house. 

“What is it?” 

While we stir in wonder, the neighbor’s child comes to 
the door. He asks for the tool to pick up the pail out of 
the well. 

“The rope broke and the pail dropped into the well,” he 
said. I expressed my sorrow at the accident and went for the 
hook to give him. 

“What about your supper?” I asked. He answered that 
they were preparing it when the pail dropped into the water. 

The child was hungry and anxious to eat. 


Bey 
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The emaciated Dr. Paul Takashi 
Nagai, together with his daughter 
and son. Flat on his back, Dr. 
Nagai wrote twenty books on the 
evil effects of the Atomic Bomb dur- 
ing the four years before his death. 


“Thanks a lot,”’ he said; “I must hurry back with the tool.” 

Our wells are quite deep and when the pail drops into the 
water it is quite a job to recover it. The hook that is used 
is a curved piece of metal, like a small anchor, which is attached 
to the end of a long rope. 

This hook must be lowered into the well and turned around 
slowly until it makes contact with the pail. Then the hook 
must be slid under the handle of the pail. This is not always 
easy. As you move the hook around, the job of retrieving the 
pail gets harder as you get more anxious and nervous, It is 
doubly hard because you can’t see the pail. 

Meanwhile a lot of people crowd around the neighbor’s 
well outside, increasing the noise and confusion. It seems the 
pail is proving very elusive. We finish our supper and clear 
the table, but the noise persists. Snatches of conversation are 
audible: 
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“We told him the rope was about to break, didn’t we?” 
“If the one who was drawing up the water had been more 
careful a 

“Yes, but I was hurrying to get water for the supper . . . 

“If they had checked the rope . . .” 

Now they talk about the rope after the pail has dropped 
into the water, I thought to myself. It is too late for that. 

The fact that a hook is always kept on hand to retrieve 
the pail indicates that the pail drops often. But after the pail 
has fallen, it is useless to indulge in excuses, for everyone 
knows that sometime the rope will break if it is let go. 

If the rope is examined now and then and, when it is get- 
ting weak, steps are taken to strengthen it, it would not break. 
This is obvious. Nevertheless, nobody takes care to do this. 
We say, “It is still good,” and we put it off until tomorrow. 
And then one day “plop,” the pail plunges and we curse the 
rope. 

But I am not speaking only of a rope to pick up the pail. 
I mean also the rope of life, the rope of divine graces. It is 
necessary to keep our aids in constant repair; to check and 
strengthen them often. 

For even an iron chain needs examination and repairing 
at least once a year. 


” 


THE PLACE YOU ARE IN RIGHT NOW 
IS A PLACE OF GLORY © 

An ancient proverb says, “So many men, so many minds,” 
pointing up the difference between men. There are many dif- 
ferences in men, but they are alike in one respect. They were 
all created out of God’s love and the glory of God shines in 
them all. God’s gifts and graces are given to all men without 
exception. 

And so is one place much the same as another, all having 
been created by God; but do we think of them this way? Do 
we tend to think some places are bad and others good? 

Do we sometimes utter such words as: “How disagreeable 
it is to live in this country town. If I could only move some- 
where like New York or Hawaii.” 

Don’t we say these things, at least to ourselves? But is 
any place on earth realy bad, really useless, meaningless? 
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But if all places, like all men, were created by Our Lord, 
than each little field or street corner must, in some way, reflect 
the glory of its Creator. This glory was shining brightly even 
in the sightless eyes of the man born blind about whom we 
learn in the Gospel. 

It is not only in the great minds, the brilliant, creative 
intellects of the world, that the glory of the Lord is reflected. 
It was humble Bernadette who was unable to learn the 
catechism — who was chosen to be the mirror of God’s glory. 


Glamorous, exciting cities like New York, Rome, London 
and Tokyo have no more real stature as places than the little 
town of Lourdes. But who would have thought such a simple 
town could command such importance? Noone . . . but 
God Himself, Who gave these places their existence. 

Golgotha, a place of execution for those condemned to die, 
was the most miserable place surrounding Jerusalem Hits 
until the cross of Christ was raised there. God elected this 
place and it became the most glorious place of all. 

There was a small island in the middle of the Pacific Ocean 
called the Molokai Island which was turned into a leper colony 
because it was considered the most useless place on the face of 
the earth. It was, in a sense, thought to be a hell on earth. 
The name Molokai Island now is practically synonymous with 
the island of love. One man came to this useless place and 
worked this apparent change, Father Damien. It was Father 
Damien who came to the island, feared until then by every 
man, and served the lepers until his own death from this disease. 

The Sanciano Island, just a short distance from Canton har- 
bor, is celebrated for its glory because a man died there. The 
man was St. Francis Xavier. 

Men and places . . . humble men and humble places, 
until the Lord God chose to let His glory shine out from them. 

Nishizaka, in Nagasaki, is just a prominence of rock across 
the harbor. Criminals were executed there. But among those 
who met death on this pile of rock were numerous saints and 
martyrs. So a heap of rock and stone has become a glorious 
place, too. 

It cannot help but be so. The whole of the earth has been 
created by God, giving every square foot of it a great impor- 
tance, a glorious reason for existence. 
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Our Lord plans for all men to be saints, and these saints 
must enlighten the place they are in with virtue and good works. 

The place you stand on, walk through, travel across, is a 
holy place. It must be made to shine with the glory of God by 
your actions. 

Flowers are said to bloom even on the steep sides of icy 
glaciers and plants to blossom in the burning sand of the desert. 





All of us ‘ hove survived in the Roma area A a 
the atomic bomb struck are very grateful for the sympathy, help 
and encouragement we have received from mankind. We were 
fortunate to have survived where nearly everything was 
destroyed by fire. 

But we are filled with remorse . . . we ran away, and 
that’s why we are alive. Truly, we are not worthy of life. We 
ran away. And the more we enjoy the benevolence of man- 
kind, the more we are torn with remorse. 

In running away from the flames caused by the atomic 
bomb, we did something bad. An honest man would not have 
done this. 

If you ask the survivors what must be done, what they did 
to escape the disaster of the explosion, their reply will be: “You 
must run away . . . run away at all costs, minding nothing. 
Think only of saving your own life. Run, forgetting your work, 
your duty, your responsibilities, forgetting all that is just and 
charitable, just get yourself away and safe.” 

This is what we did . . . we who fled. 

We fled, not hearing the voices of the dear wounded who 
called out for help; violently wrenching ourselves free of the 
hands of friends clutching to our legs. We paused in our flight 
only long enough to quench our thirst and satisfy our hunger by 
grabbing cucumbers from other people’s fields. 

A few stopped among the flames to try and rescue their rela- 
tives calling for help. But these few were suddenly wrapped 
in the flames which were increasing in violence . . . and 
they perished. All who tried to keep the solemn precept “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” met death. 
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Not a moment could be spent doing anything but fleeing 
or you would perish, too. The atomic bomb spread its disaster 
so far and so fast that it was not like the earlier bombings. At 
these earlier times we could help a friend, we could fulfill our 
duty, we could assist in heroic deeds. But the atom bomb 
leaves no time for the conscience to act. 

To obey the conscience means certain death. If you want 
to live, you must oppose the dictates of your conscience. At 
the same moment that you see the dazzling light of the bomb’s 
blast, you must run. There is no time to think it over. 

There is time only to think how to save your own life. No 
time can be spent helping friends or you will surely die. 

What would you do in such a situation? 

They say the atomic bomb would mean the annihilation of 
human nature. I think the real meaning would be far worse. 
If an atomic war should come, the solemn and universal com- 
mandment “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” would be forgotten. 
Instead the rule of life would be . . . “think only of saving 
your own life” — “In the confusion leave your duty behind 
and run away.” If we reach this point, we have come to the 
complete degradation of man. We would not live as men any- 
more, but as beasts. This world would become a pit of selfish 
people. 

An atomic war is terrible not only because it would have 
as a visible result the destruction of a great part of mankind, 
the reduction to rubble of our great cities, the loss of our cul- 
tural patrimony. The more terrifying thing would be the 
degradation of human spirit. 

We who have survived are degraded. We behave as selfish 
people indeed. We were not human beings, but beasts. Now, 
when we recall our flight from the flames, our hearts are close 
to breaking. 

The end of an atomic war would leave something like this: 
a world of debris. Everything in ruins, ashes, and the few 
people left would be degraded, untrue to their conscience, self- 
ish. These are the people who would escape the universal 
destruction. The terror of this possibility makes us cry out, 
“Don’t start a new war.” 

We are repentant people, expiating a crime in a huge peni- 
tentiary without walls. 
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TO ORPHANS 


“You will always be the Pope's 
special children.” 


TO YOU 


“Love them with the religious sense 
taught from the beginning by the 
Apostle, St. James, who showed that 
the important part of Christianity 
lay in help given to orphans: ‘Reli- 
gion, pure and undefiled before 
God the Father, is this: to give aid 
to orphans and widows in their trib- 
ulation and to keep oneself unspot- 
ted from this world.’ (James 1:27)." 


SACRIFICE 
AND GIVE 


for the thousands of orphans en- 
trusted to the care of the PIME Mis- 
sionaries of SS. Peter and Paul and 
a million prayers of thanksgiving 
will be yours. 


lhe BE GE, 


PIME Missionaries of SS. Peter & Paul 
121 East Boston Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Dear Fathers: 
It is a privilege to send $ 


to help the 





“Pope's special children"’ entrusted to the care of the PIME Missionaries 


of SS. Peter and Paul. 


| understand that with my contribution, | will be remembered in 
the most powerful prayers of all, those of orphaned children. 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
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MISSION 
P.R.Oxs 


MEET 


FOR FIFTY YEARS THE 
USA has taken its place in the 
ranks of the mission church. Since 
1908, American citizens, bishops, 
priests, sisters, brothers, and laity 
have gone out to the far ends of 
the world from the ever growing 
number of mission-sending so- 
cieties in our midst. 

This September 22-23-24th up- 
wards of 100 major superiors and 
more than 500 missionaries with 
experience in the field will meet 
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Rev. Calvert Alexander, S.]., Sister 
Maria del Rey of Maryknoll, Rev. 
Alcuin Egan, §.A., Rev. Frederick 
A. McGuire, C.M., and Rev. Charles 
McCarthy, M.M., prepare for the 
1958 meeting of the Mission Secre- 
tariat in Washington. 


by Elizabeth Reid 


for three days at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington. This annual 
meeting of the Mission Secretariate 
has been called “the second most 
important meeting for the Church 
in America,” rated only after the 
Bishops’ meeting held each No- 
vember. 

God’s P.R.O.’s, public relations 
officers for the Church Universal, 
will gather from the dense jungles 
of Burma and New Guinea, from 
the uppermost regions of the 
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Andes, from the complexities of 
the newly emerging nations of 
Asia and Africa, from the mysteri- 
ous Moslem strongholds of the 
Middle East to face up to the dif- 
ficulties which confront mission- 
aries everywhere in the mid-twen- 
tieth century. 

Together they will find new 
ways and means of reaching the 
people, of bridging differences 
in culture and custom. They 
will be occupied with sober 
reports examining the major is- 
sues at stake which help or hinder 
the development of the Mystical 
Body in the ever increasing up- 
surge of communism, the growing 
nationalism and its ramifications. 

The physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual hunger of the family of 
man will be accessed, and racial 


Irene Auberlin, Mrs. World Medi- 
cal Relief of Detroit, who will re- 
ceive this year’s Worldmission 
Award. 








































































problems will be discussed and a 
solution sought. 

Last, but by no means least im- 
portant of their deliberations, will 
be those on modern means of 
communications and administra- 
tion. 

One United States Catholic will 
be singled out for praise at the 
conference-Mrs. Irene Auberlin of 
Detroit - who will receive the an- 
nual Worldmission Award for her 
remarkable accomplishment 
through the organization which 
she founded and continues to lead, 
World Medical Relief. 

A special session on Public Re- 
lations will be held on the last day, 
September 24th, at which all sec- 
tions will participate. The chair- 
man for this meeting is Rev. Tho- 
mas M. Fitzpatrick, C.S.C., the 
Mission Procurator of the Holy 
Cross Foreign Missions. Panelists 
will be Mr. John Lacy, Director of 
Lacy Sales Institute, Boston, 
Mass.; Father John G. Furniss, 
S.J., Director of Fordham Univer- 
sity Development Fund; and Sis- 
ter Serena of the Daughters of 
Charity, Superintendent of the 
Astor Home for Children, New 
York. 

With the blessing of the Hier- 
archy of the United States and 
their ever wise counseling and sup- 
port, the Church of America is 
yearly assuming a greater responsi- 
bility in fulfilling God’s redemp- 
tive designs for all men. The Mis- 
sion Secretariate is an effective 
means of furthering that trust. Its 
members are literally coming from 
and going to the four corners of 
the world. Their apostolate now 
and in the future will profit by 
the mutual discussions at this 
annual meeting. 
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Bishop Clarence 
Columbus. 


Issenmann of 


Ordination 


IT WAS ST. MARK’S DAY, 
April 26th. Friends and visitors 
crowded into the Chapel of the 
SS. Peter and Paul Mission Sem- 
inary in Newark, Ohio. All await- 
ed the appearance of the two 
young men, whose day this was. 
Giulio Mariani and Mario Ser- 
raglio approached the foot of the 
steps leading to the altar: each 
wore the Amice signifying the 
helmet of salvation, the Alb sym- 
bolic of perfect integrity, the 
Girdle of white rope typifying 
chastity, the Maniple reminding 
of sorrow and the Stole, emblem 
of immortality. They knelt rev- 
erently and prayed. On _ St. 
Mark’s Day they were to become 
Priests of God. 

As they prayed, they did not 
think of the nine long years of 
study and spiritual formation 
that led to this auspicious day. 
They thought only of the work- 
filled years ahead in bringing 
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“Thou art a priest forever, according to the order of Melchisedech.” 


Ps. 109 


Christ to those who did not know 
Him. 

They thought, too, of the awe- 
some privileges that would soon 
be theirs: that of offering the un- 
bloody Sacrifice of the Mass, of 
forgiving sins, of bringing new 
souls into the Mystical Body of 
Christ through Baptism, of unit- 
ing man and woman in holy wed- 
lock through Matrimony, of pre- 
paring souls to meet their Maker 
through Extreme Unction. 

These and other powers would 
be their only armor in the mis- 
sionary career to which they had 
pledged life-long service. Fer- 
vently they thanked God for al- 
lowing them to prepare them- 
selves for this day. Eagerly they 
awaited God’s __ representative, 
Bishop Clarence Issenmann of 
Columbus, who would soon con- 
secrate them to the holy Mission- 
ary Priesthood to which they 
would belong forever. 


During the Litany of the Saints, the 
three candidates for the Priesthood 
prostrate themselves before the altar 
of God. Benito Bottigliero (left) 
received only Minor Orders. 
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THE MAYOR 
OF KROKO 





by Orlando Rocca, P.I.M.E. 


THEY’RE BUILDING a brick 
chapel in Kroko .. . a very un- 
usual sight in these wild moun- 
tains of Burma. And it’s all due 
to a special encounter I had with 
the mayor of the village. 

After a few months of touring 
and administering to other villages, 
I arrived at Kroko and found the 
small chapel in a sad state of re- 
pair. I cleaned it as best I could 
and prepared to administer to the 
villagers at evening services. 

But in the evening, few came for 
instructions and confession. I was 
terribly disappointed, and I ex- 
pressed my feelings to the mayor. 

He was astonished, and mut- 
tered something to the fact that 
he would take “care of it.” 

Later, after the rosary, I had 
intended to give a short sermon 
to the people. But I was inter- 
rupted by the mayor, who stood 
up, and at the top of his voice pro- 
ceeded to call the people to task. 
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“Hear me,” he shouted. “No- 
body is going to leave this chapel 
until you have gone to confession 
to Father. It’s easy enough to do. 
Just go up and tell him how you 
ate meat on Friday and worked 
on Sunday. That’s all there is to 
it!” 

I was dumbfounded. This sort 
of extortion was unheard of! So 
when the mayor had ended, I got 
up and tried to put the pieces back 
together by giving a quiet, little 
sermon on confession and the Sac- 
rament of Penance. I ended by 
saying that if anyone wished to 
come to Confession, I would be 
glad to listen to them. 

As a result, I went to bed quite 
late that night. But though I was 
tired, I was nevertheless rather 
pleased with the overall results. 

The next morning, after I had 
finished saying Mass, I collared 
the mayor and chided him for his 
behavior the evening before. “And 
aren’t you ashamed of the condi- 
tion of this chapel?” I asked him. 

“Yes, Father, we do need a new 
chapel,” he said. “And we’ll build 
one, too. A brick one .. . and 
everyone will contribute.” 

And so, the next time I arrive 
in Kroko, there’s going to be a 
nice, new Chapel waiting for 
Christ, and for myself. 























THE FAMISHED GE 


by Cesare Pesce, naa Me Sc sh 











IT ALL HAPPENED just as 
I was anticipating the sweetness 
of sound sleep in my own little 
brick house. For twenty-eight 
days and twenty-seven nights, I 
had been away wandering gypsy- 
like from one village to another, 
all scattered here and about in 
the jungles of Bengal. Difficult 
as these junkets may be, they are 
typical of the Missionary’s life: 
Christ never promised that the 
search for souls would be easy. 

In a few of the villages I had 
met with complete failure; in 
others there was hope of a fruit- 
ful harvest. With mixed feelings 
of hope and disappointment, I 
was on my way home. Pedaling 
my tired bicycle over a clear path, 
my back tire suddenly went flat. 
A sharp bamboo stick had been 
the culprit. I was terribly dis- 
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tressed and in disgust sat down 
to wait for my Bengalese assistant 
to catch up with me in his equally 
tired bicycle. 

“John,” I said, “we are done 
for. More than ten miles to get 
home and we cannot possibly get 
food or rest before 11 o’clock to- 
night.” 

He looked at the damaged tire 
on my bike, grit his teeth and 
muttered, “Go to oP 





“John,” I reminded him, “re- 
member you are a Holy Name 
man.” 

“You are right, Father” he re- 
plied, “but sometimes I wish I 
could take a holiday from the 
Holy Name Society!” 

To relax a little, we sat down 
by the side of the road and while 
I lit my pipe John began to puff 
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on a strong, home-made Indian 
cigar. As we were puffing away, 
we thought of the miles ahead 
of us and of the darkness that 
would soon envelope us. 

“Father,” John mused, “ I have 
an idea. About three miles from 
here live some people of my own 
caste. I am sure they will give us 


reached the 
evening had c 


saying 
down. evening wore 
soon myriads of stars twinkled 
over my head. 

My mind began to wander. I 
thought of John pleading for me 

. of all my dear ones in my 
far-away home _  country—when 
suddenly frightful screams rent 
the stillness of the night. Was a 
tiger causing all the commotion? 
I was terribly frightened myself 
and ran for safety in the direction 
of those people. In no time I 
reached them and then beheld the 
most extraordinary scene of my 
missionary life. 

Three women and a man threw 
themselves at my feet. All stood 
shaking and holding their trembl- 
ing hands poised before their faces 
as a mark of the most respectful 
veneration. I was non-plussed: 
“What is it?” I asked. 
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Not a movement, not a word 
from them. “Is it the tiger?” I 
asked again and wondered what all 
this meant. Then a thin voice 
like the buzzing of a mosquito 
reached my ear. 

“Oh, great spirit of the dark- 
ness, we implore thee, do not kill 
us!” 

And prostrating before me, the 
man kissed the tip of my shoes. 

As the entire meaning of that 
scene began to unfold, I could 
not help but laugh. “Good. Get 
up, do get up, and fear not. I am 
not a wicked spirit but the mis- 
sionary priest waiting for my as- 
sistant.” 

Obviously they did not grasp 
the meaning of my words and 
seemed more frightened than be- 
fore. Poor people. They had 
never seen a white man wearing 
a black overcoat and a black felt 
hat. The only sensible solution 
was to turn my back to them 
and return to the place where 
John would meet me. The poor 
people, still panic-stricken, ran 
away in the opposite direction. 

No, I was not a spirit—good or 
bad, but a mere mortal; a lonely 
Bengal missionary who felt the 
pangs of hunger and was longing 
for a plate of rice and a heap of 
straw to lie on for some rest. 

At long last John came and we 
were soon on our way to comfort- 
able quarters. 

The blackness of the night sym- 
bolized the ignorance and super- 
stition of the poor unfortunates I 
had just encountered. I prayed 
again that I might be all the more 
zealous in bringing Christ to 
them, Christ, the true bridge be- 
tween East and West. 
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LANGUAGE is a_ sometimes 
crazy thing. We’ve all had occa- 
sions to know this within the 
boundaries of our own English 
language. For proof, just listen in 
on some person’s conversation — 
including your own. You’ll find a 
mixture of meaning — sometimes 
embarrassing — can evolve from 
one simple word or phrase. 

Yet, if you think we have lan- 
guage problems, consider’ the 
plight of Missionaries who have to 
interpret in a language foreign to 
their own while thinking in their 
native tongues. 

A case in point is the PIME 
Fathers teaching Catechism to 
Ethiopians. Among the Sidamo 
tribe, the Galla-Oromo language is 
spoken. So, to teach Catechism to 
these people, it was this tongue 
that they had to use. 

But it presented endless diffi- 
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Silly Semantics 





culties and confusion .. . and a 
great deal suffered in translation. 
For example, take the first ques- 
tion and answer found in any pen- 
ny Catechism: 

“Who made you?” 

“God made me to know Him 

and love Him and serve Him in 

this world, and to be happy with 

Him in the next.” 

The PIME Missionaries thought 
they had done a great job on this 

. choosing the most nearly cor- 
rect words. But there were a lot 
of red faces around when, in the 
fields, they heard laborers using 
the word “humino” .. . the very 
word they had adopted to mean 
“create.” 

Imagine their dismay when they 
discovered that they had been 
teaching the catechists to say: 

“Who DUG you?” 

“God DUG me...” 


Arrival of the “Bull” at Bacalar, 
Mexico. The bulldozer was a gift 
from the readers of The Detroit 
Times who bad been asked to help 
Father Hessler, M.M., and his Baca- 
lar Lay Missionary experiment 
through the articles of Jobn R. 


Gariepy. 


by Gerald F. Mische 


UP UNTIL 25 YEARS AGO, 
the word “missionary” had a nar- 
row and limited meaning. It 
brought to mind the picture of a 
hard working priest, sweating 
away in the jungles of Africa or 
tramping through the dirty streets 
of a Chinese city. For many years 
this picture of mission work began 
and ended with the priest. He 
alone was the missionary. Every- 
one else was his supporter, his 
cheerleader — sitting in his com- 
fortable bleachers back home. But 
after the turn of the century, the 
picture began to change. Broth- 
ers and nuns began to abandon the 
bleachers in larger numbers to de- 
vote their lives to Christ’s mission 
apostolate. Thus it was that the 
layman was left to carry on the 
job of cheerleading by himself. 

However, today the layman is 
no longer a mere cheerleader. The 
Holy Spirit is calling him to a vital 
place on the mission team. Times 
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NEW HORIZONS 
FOR THE LAITY 





have changed, Mission lands are 
changing from primitive tribal cul- 
tures into civilized industrial so- 
cieties. New positions are opening 
almost overnight in Government, 
Education, Medicine, Law, etc. An 
intensive battle is taking place for 
the minds of the youths who are 
filling these new positions. For up- 
on these youths will depend the 
future of the Church for genera- 
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tions. Communists, Mohamme- 
dans, Free-Thinkers, Protestants 
and Catholics — all are working 
overtime to present their ideolo- 
gies. But our priests and religious 
cannot enter many of these areas 
because of their garb and special 
vocation. 

A lay missionary, however, us- 
ually can find these avenues open. 
His vocation brings him into the 
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“market place.” Rubbing elbows 
with his co-workers as doctors, 
engineers, social workers, teachers, 
farmers, craftsmen, etc., a lay mis- 
sionary can win their confidence 
and help to develop native leaders 
in these fields. Just as the primary 
job of the missionary priest is to 
form a local clergy, the primary 
job of the lay missionary is to 
form a core of solid lay leaders. 
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AID’s Steve Lukasavitz, machete in 
hand, cleaning up after a hurricane 
in the Bacalar area. 


Calling for lay missionaries, one 
mission bishop recently said, “We 
cannot any longer count in cen- 
turies, nor even in years. The time 
is urgent — a few months, a month 
at this moment will count for the 
future of the Church here.” 


BUT I’M ONLY A LAYMAN 


We sometimes hear someone 
say, “God doesn’t expect much 
from me. I am just a layman.” If 
Satan ever had a reason for re- 
joicing, he is especially joyful to 
hear this “merely stay out of Hell” 
attitude. 

Pope Pius XII has been fighting 
hard to correct this tragic heresy. 
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He has called the laity a SLEEP- 
ING GIANT. “The laity,” the 
Holy Father insists, “are in the 
front ranks of the Church and it 
is through them that the Church 
vivifies human society. The laity 
especially must have an _ ever 
clearer consciousness not only of 
belonging to the Church, but of 
being the Church.” 

Christ’s command, “Go, teach 
all nations,” is addressed not only 
to the bishops, priests and religi- 
ous, but to every member of His 
Body. “Each member of the Mys- 
tical Body has the obligation of 
working hard and constantly for 
the upbuilding and the increase of 
the Body,” says our present Holy 
Father. 

So it is that all Catholics must 
realize that to be a layman doesn’t 
mean to live a “Second-Rate” vo- 
cation, doomed to a life of medio- 
crity. As members of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body, sharing the Divine Life 
of the Blessed Trinity, every 
Catholic is called through Bap- 
tism to be holy, and through Con- 
firmation to be apostolic. 

This does not mean a senti- 
mental type of spirituality. It 
means the same strong, out-going 
and all-embracing life that the 
apostles saw in Jesus of Nazareth, 
a life that inspired them to leave 
all things to bring His Life and 
Love to all peoples unto the ends 
of the Earth. It is a life that Christ 
offers to all members of His Body, 
laymen as well as priest and re- 
ligious. 


ASSOCIATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

It was with these objectives and 
principles as a background that a 
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new lay missionary organization 
came into existence in Paterson, 
New Jersey on May 1, 1957. The 
Association for International De- 
velopment was founded by a group 
of laymen with the approval of 
the Most Rev. James A. McNulty, 
Bishop of Paterson, New Jersey, 
and with the guidance of a Com- 
mittee of the Mission Secretariat, 
consisting of Rev. Edward L. 
Murphy, S.J., Rev. Frederick Mc- 
Guire, C.M., and Rev. John Consi- 
dine, M.M. AID has established 
headquarters at 374 Grand Street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

AID is a volunteer organization 
dedicated to the task of bringing 
a Christian solution to the prob- 
lems that are confronting the 
world’s underdeveloped and under- 
privileged areas. 

WHO: Single men and married 
couples, 21 to 45 years old, in good 
health, with high school diploma 


AID worker checking on the water 
supply in Bacalar. 





or its equivalent, and a particular 
profession, trade or skill. 

WHY : To help develop a hard- 
core of native lay leaders, capable 
of seeking a Christian solution to 
the cultural and social problems 
of their rapidly developing coun- 
tries. 

WHERE: In the mission areas 
of the world; principally in Latin 
America, Africa, the South Asian 
countries, Oceania, and the Middle 
and Far East. 

AID trains and screens appli- 
cants, negotiates the contract with 
the local mission areas, arranging 
for travel, housing, maintenance, 
etc. Its personnel are sent out to 
work as teams. Its training pro- 
gram includes courses in Theology, 
Missiology, Sociology and _ the 


Spiritual Life. All courses are so 
orientated and integrated so as to 
impart a definite and dynamic 
understanding of the contempor- 
















ary apostolate of the Church in its 
individual and social aspects. 


A SLEEPING GIANT 


Up to March 1, 1958, AID has 
been receiving over 50 letters a 
month from lay people interested 
in giving at least two years of their 
lives to the Church’s mission apos- 
tolate. Many of these are married 
couples, whose example of a living 
Christian family life will complete 
the total picture of the mission 
team, making visible the “Whole 
Christ” in mission lands. 

Thus we see the stirring of the 
Catholic Laity, called by Pope 
Pius XII “the Sleeping Giant.” 
Once fully awakened, nothing 
would be impossible. We see this 
giant rubbing some of the sleep 
from his eyes, eyes which he is 
turning toward the tragically 
urgent problem of the foreign mis- 
sion fields. He is beginning to 
understand that his team needs 
him on the field, not in the bleach- 
ers. His fellow missioners — priests 
and religious — are happy to wel- 
come him into their midst (as in- 
dicated by more than 120 requests 
for lay missionaries from mission 
bishops and superiors from all 
parts of the world). For now their 
team is complete. 


Two Mexican workers go over the 
“Corn Cooperative” books. 
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HOLY PAGANS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by Jean Danielou 
Helicon Press 


HOLY PAGANS would seem 
to be a contradictory term, but 
Father Jean Danielou resolves this 
apparent dilemma in his new 
book. He treats of eight saints of 
the “cosmic covenant”, beginning 
with Abel. They are non-Jews who 
are beyond the covenant which 
God made with Abraham. They 
are properly taken from the pagan 
time when religious beliefs are 
thought to be absent. The author 
defends their holiness as some- 
thing real, something part of the 
universal, or as Danielou has 
said, the “cosmic covenant” that 
existed always as a bond between 
man and his Creator. 

The bond between holy pagan 
and God that the author illustrates 
for his readers is sacrifice to God. 
This is the link between these 
eight persons and their holiness, 
their religion and their Creator. 
To sacrifice to God is to recognize 
His sovereignty over all creatures. 
And the author loads this point 
with significance for the modern 
man. 
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Sacrifice as offered and prac- 
ticed by these “pagans” is evi- 
dence that Abel, Melchisedech and 
the rest know the presence of God 
and feel the necessity to return 
some of the wonder of creation 
back to Him as thanksgiving. 
Danielou is concerned that mod- 
ern man may have lost sight of 
this necessary awareness of re- 
turning something of God’s to 
Him. 

He poses the question for his 
readers that perhaps the world to- 
day has become so_ concerned 
about mastering the things of the 
world that he no longer thinks 
of himself as a creature. Danielou 
fears strongly that this is so. And 


“It is, moreover, in line with 
the teaching of theology which, 
relying on Sacred Scripture and 
Tradition, has steadily affirmed 
that it is possible for man to know 
the true God by His manifestation 
of Himself in the world and con- 
sequently that it is possible for 
pagans . . . to achieve salvation 
and so to be saints. 

There is no need for me to 
point out how great a bearing 
this has from a missionary point 
of view. The Church has always 
affirmed her respect for religious 
values of the pagan world. In- 
complete, often corrupted, these 
values remain real; and the saints 
discussed in this present book are 
a striking witness to this. They 
tvpify the mysterious advent of 
Christ into the pagan soul.” 

JEAN DANIELOU 


he offers this book as reflection 
on primary sacrifice as the basis 
of a return in thought to the prim- 
ary holiness as practiced by these 
early saints. 

But his concern for modern man 
does not obviate the outright pur- 
pose of the author’s book. He 
seeks to return to their proper 
place in the Christian liturgy 
those people of the Old Testa- 
ment—neither Jews nor Christians 
—who were strangers to both the 
covenants of Abraham and of 
Jesus. To support his contention 
that they do have a rightful and 
lofty place, Father Danielou 
points to mention of these “saints” 
in the Mass and in the teachings 
of St. Paul, other early Fathers 
of the Church and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The result of the author’s work 
is a stimulating and thought pro- 
voking book about some too little 
remembered “holy pagans’. 


ST. JOSEPH 
by Henri Rondet 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons 


UNTIL QUITE RECENTLY, 
the foster father of Christ, St. 
Joseph, has occupied a very ob- 
scure position in the ranks of the 
Saints and Fathers of the Church. 

ST. JOSEPH, by Henri Rondet, 
S.J., and ably translated from the 
French by author Donald Att- 
water, does much to remedy this 
sad situation. A logical and in- 
telligent treatment of existing ma- 
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Saint Joseph’ 


8y Henri Rondet, S. J 
Translated and Edited by Donald Attwater 


terial on Saint Joseph gives added 
substance to the recent movement 
which calls for the greater appre- 
ciation of and devotion to him. 

Father Rondet uses the first 
short section of his volume to 
trace the early steps in the evolu- 
tion of the devotion to Saint Jo- 
seph. He shows how this silent 
saint was represented in art, tells 
of the feasts dedicated in his 
honor and discusses the theology 
surrounding him. 

Part II is a collection of com- 
mentaries on Saint Joseph by the 
saints, doctors, fathers and popes 
of the Church and through these 
authoritative explanations, one 
sees the foster father of Christ in 
the true light of his importance in 
the Church. 

And it is to make more Cath- 
olics aware of this gentle, silent 
carpenter’s importance that Fa- 
ther Rondet has written this re- 
vealing text. Humble and self 
effacing during his lifetime, St. 
Joseph through Father Rondet’s 
efforts emerges as more than a mi- 
nor character in the awesome 
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drama of the Son of Man’s life on 
earth. Devotion to St. Joseph will 
increase the more as authors like 
Father Rondet continue to cast 
light on his humble, hidden, silent 
life. 

A quote from the writings of 
Cardinal Newman reaffirms the 
urgent reason why SAINT JO- 
SEPH had to be written: “A Saint 
of Scripture, the foster father of 
Our Lord, he was an object of the 
universal and absolute faith of 
the Christian world from the first; 
yet, devotion to him is compara- 
tively of late date. When once it 
began, men seemed surprised that 
it had not been thought of be- 
fore; and now they hold him next 
to the Blessed Virgin in their re- 
ligious affection and veneration.” 


THIS IS THE MASS 
by Daniel-Rops 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. 


THE BEAUTY, MAGNI- 
TUDE, mystery and drama of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
subject of this new book by French 
Catholic author Daniel-Rops. 

In the author’s preface Daniel- 
Rops traces the historical develop- 
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ment of the form of the Mass from 
the Last Supper to the present 
day. It is here that Pope Pius XII 
is quoted as saying the Mass is 
“the chief act of Divine worship, 
the apex and the core of the Chris- 
tion -religion.” And here, too, the 
author asks about the meaning of 
the Mass. 

The book itself is divided into 
30 short sections, each one dealing 
with a different part of the Holy 
Sacrifice. First comes an explora- 
tion of the nature of each of these 
parts, followed by an appreciation 
of the part in relation to the whole 
structure. Daniel-Rops has also 
written a prayer for each of the 
30 sections, each one particularly 
suited for a brief meditation. 

Chiefly, this is a book of medi- 
tation. The author has made no 
attempt to write a scholarly work 
on the background, origin and 
meaning of the Mass. True, he 
deals with its meaning — but he 
makes the meaning a personal 
thing for each reader. It is a per- 
sonal, individual book. 

This is the work of a man who 
feels strongly the importance of 
the unbloody sacrifice and he 
wants others to know this impor- 
tance in full. His prayers are mov- 
ing and so is his book. 

The total effectiveness of “This 
is the Mass” is considerably en- 
hanced by the contributions of two 
other men. 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen has 
written the introduction to Daniel- 
Rops’ new book, and this, by itself, 
does much to give the reader a 
richer understanding of the Mass. 
The Bishop also posed for photo- 
graphs, one for each section in the 
book, which serve the author well 
in illustrating the dramatic beauty 
of the Holy Sacrifice. The photo- 
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grapher, Yousuf Karsh, is the 
second of the two men mentioned 
above. Of Karsh, Bishop Sheen 
himself says, he “has taken the 
mechanics out of photography and 
made it a fine art.” 


Schwann Travel Guide 
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ROME 
(Christian Italy) 


LOURDES CATHEDRAL TOUR 
Paris, Reims, Chartres 
(Christian France) 

Helicon Press 


Here are two tidy volumes help- 
ful to tourists who are interested 
in the monuments of the French 
and Italian Christian tradition. 
Briefly, both paper-backs, with 
handy maps on the inside covers, 
tell what landmarks must not be 
missed if you are to make your 
stay in the considered areas worth- 
while. 

Non-Tourists will find the ma- 
terial in both works intriguing as 
well. But we must warn you that 
if you read these handy Schwann 
Travel Guides, you will begin to 
feel very restless. You will want to 
join your friends who are even 
now preparing for their pilgrimage 
to the Old World of Europe. 
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FLOWER IN THE STORM 


CARTOON STORY - PART Il CONCLUSION 
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APRIL 25, 1951 ... KAIFENG, CHINA 


OUR STORY has brought us through the trials. Mrs, Chao, a Chinese housewife 
war-torn days that continued after WORLD has just testified against Archbishop Gaetano 
WAR Il. The Communist controlled Chinese Pollio of the Pontifical Institute of Mission 
waged a conquest of all of China - beginning Extension (P.I.M.E.). Her little daughter, 
at the Northern provinces and driving ruth- four-year old Mei, thought the trial a big 
lessly south - putting slave-like pressures celebration -- until she saw the Communist 
on all the Chinese who seek to resist their strike the Bishop. Mei cries out to her 
ungodly rule. Foreign missionaries were Mother and wants to go home, 
among the first to he arrested on "trumped- LITTLE MEI IS ONE "FLOWER" 
up charges: the Chinese people were then CAUGHT IN THE "STORM" OF 
forced to testify against them in "mock" COMMUNISM ! 


On leaving the theater after the trial, 
Mei's Mother tries to comfort her "Mommy, we forgot to say our 
baby girl. prayer to Jesus," 





36 Mrs, Chao spends a sleepless 
night knowing she has betrayed her 
Faith -- in the morning - secretly - 
she confesses to a Chinese Priest. 


38 The peacefulness of the Christian 
home of the Chao family is soon 
shattered, Police suspect Mrs, Chao 
because she has not attended the 
meetings of the Red-sponsored, 
"Progressive Christian Party." 


40 Communist prison life cannot be 
imagined or described -- days are 
filled with mental and physical 
torture. Mei is confused: "Mommy, 
why do we have to stay here?" 

"Dear child, we suffer for Jesus." 


37 Her joy is not to be measured, 
"God's mercy is infinite" 
She tells little Mei: 
"Now let us pray to Jesus," 


39 "If you do not join the "Progressive 
Christian Party -- you are a traitor!" 


Mrs, Chao states simply, "I have 
returned to my true Faith under the Pope." 


The Red Police wait no longer -- 
"You are arrested and will go to jail." 


Days pass and Mei becomes pale. 
The guards let her run and play in 
the prison compound, One day she 
find's Bishop Pollio's cell. 





42 "Mommy, Bishop Pollio is here, 
He says we have to pray a lot and 
be strong and he will try to help us." 


44 Bishop Pollio prays daily that he: 
may find a way to help his fellow 
Catholics in prison, 


46 The Communist guards do not 
notice Mei visiting the Bishop. 
The Bishop entrusts Mei with 
the Sacred Hosts to take to the 
Catholic prisoners, 


43 Little Mei and the Bishop soon become 


good friends, Mei is like a ray of 
sunshine in the dark prison, 


Providence provides a way -- he 
secretly is given some bread and wine 
so that he may celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


47 Mrs, Chao wonders if Mei kx y 
what she is doing: What if the 
guards should catch you?” 
Mei replies; "If they try to taki 
Jesus from me, I will eat Him, 





48 THREE MONTHS LATER... 


7 


JULY 25th -- as sudden as her 

arrest -- Mrs. Chao is released 49 Mei and her Mother walk happily 
from prison. Her testimony through the busy streets of 
against the Bishop probably Kaifeng greeting friends along the 
was enough for the Reds. 
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Little Mei is granted 
the privilege of making 
her First Holy Commu- 
nion, She knows her 
Catechism and is very 


advanced for her four 
"Mommy, when will the Bishop 


get out of prison?" 


AUGUST, 1951: 


Communist controlled newspapers in Kaifeng , 

China, continue to wage a fierce campaign against 

the Catholic Church and the so-called, 'Imperialists" | 
-~ Archbishop Pollio'and other foreign missionaries, 
Glowing details are given daily that the Archbishop 
still remains loyal to Rome and the Pope, The 
Communists state: "All people must join the 

Three Independence Movement for a National 

Chinese Church -- if not -- they are traitors 





In a crowded market place, little Mei and her Mother witness a grim procession. 
Red Communist Police are marching the "Imperialists"' - Bishop Pollio and other 
prisoners - through the streets. This demonstration is used to insite the mob 
against the foreigners and to frighten the Chinese Catholics still true to their Faith . 
Mrs, Chao leads Mei away as she knows that no protest could help release the men. 


54 SEPTEMBER 21, 1951 
THE FINAL TRIAL — 


Bishop Pollio and the Priests and 
Brothers are expelled from. China 
as traitors to the Peoplé"s Government* 


*Red Chinese Government 


55 At the Hong Kong Gate -- the P.I,M, E. 
Missionaries took their last look at China, 
They pray that they may soon return to their | 
flock 


Their flock -- like little Mei, a "flower" 
of youth, and her courageous Mother, 
Mrs. Chao, send up the insistant prayer: 

"Jesus, a "storm" rages upon your 
Church, We promise you, we will always 
be faithful." 


THIS IS REALLY NOT THE END OF THE STORY -- 
the Roman Catholic Church will resist Communism 


until THE CROSS IS TRIUMPHANT! 





FOR TRAVEL ... ANYWHERE 


Moorman's Travel Service, Inc, 


Two Offices: 


Lobby- Lafayette Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
WO, 2-9744 


Lobby-General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Mich, 
TR, 2-4150 


SIX - BAR 


6200 E. McNichols 


PLAYER PIANOS 
Repaired - Bought - Sold 


FRED MERRY 
Factory Piano Builder 


7426 Mack : WA, 1-8656; WA, 1-6317 


WARDELL PHARMACY 


5408 Woodward 


MERLO STEAM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1506 East State Fair 


VITO TRUCKING & EXCAVATING CO. 


Bulldozing & Crane Rentals 
2327 Dequindre - SL. 8-1320 


Hazel Park 


ROMA HALLS 
Complete Catering Service 
Two entire floors of modern facilities 


Weddings 
Showers 
Banquets 


Three Beautiful Halls and 
One Large Ballroom 


Air Conditioned 
Free Parking Lot 


Second Location: 
24845 Gratiot near 10 Mile 


LOrain 7-0321 
3005 Gratiot 


PENDER & SONS 
Licensed Plumber 


18304 Lahser Rd. - KE, 1-4066 


STENBACK CONSTRUCTION 
23090 Republic 


Oak Park 





ARTISTIC UPHOLSTEREK 
7755 Grand River 


BRENDER & BRENDER 
35449 Annapolis, Wayne 


DE FOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1750 East McNichols 


DELTA DRIVE IN 
27015 Van Dyke, Centerline 


DEN BRAVEN SHEET METAL 
9080 Alpine 


EFFECTIVE TEMPERATURE CO, 
5050 Joy Road 


A. J, GIRAUD, Contractor 
7672 West Outer Drive 


GORMAN & THOMAS 
219 Majestic Building 


HART'S COLLISION SERVICE 
10923 East Warren 


HOWARD T. KEATING CO, 
22060 West 13 Mile Road, Birmingham 


LARRY'S CUSTOM PLUMBING & HEATING 
20217 Mack, Grosse Pointe Woods 


MILLER LETTER SERVICE 
2204 Guardian Building 


REMKE, INCORPORATED 
28100 Groesbeck, Roseville 


ROBINHOOD GRILL 
20176 Livernois 





D, F. MODELS & PLAS 
24838 Ryan Rd., Centerline 


MR, & MRS. CLARENCE E, DAY 


DISTEL TOOL & MACHINE CO, 
12800 East 10 Mile Rd,, Centerline 


DR. & MRS, E, F. DRAVES 
MR, EMMET DWYER 


DIE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
595 East 10 Mile. Rd,, Royal Oak 


METROPOLITAN FINANCE Co, 
2719 East Davison 


MR, J, HAROLD MURPHY 


NORWEST ELECTRIC CO. 
6901 Southfield 


RUDOLPH PALOMBIT CONST. CO. 
14900 Harper 


KEEHAN SALES CO. 
10 Mile Road, Hazel Park 


ONSTRUCTION CO. 


R. & MRS, NICOLA GIGANTE 
HAYNES MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, INC. 
73 East Palmer 


HUMPHREY REALTY CO. 
11356 Dequindre 


J & D STANDARD SERVICE 
11841 Morang 


MARCUS PATTERN WORKS 
525 East Willis 


MR, EMMETT J, MC NAMARA 
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THRESHOLD OF TERROR. Filmed in Hongkong and narrated by Lowell 
Thomas, it is the story of a small Chinese orphan boy alone in the 
crowded city. The film takes you from the menacing Red China bor- 
der, through scenes of oriental splendor, to the happy voices of 


refugee children in an orphanage courtyard. 
(Running time: 25 minutes) 


For your viewing of this remarkable film, write to: 
PIME MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 East Boston Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Dear Fathers: 
Please send the 16mm Sound and Color film, THRESHOLD 
OF TERROR, which we wish to show on 





or RUGS ADO AEST as SR 0 a OE SP ae ; 
We agree to return the film within three days after the show- 
ing and will pay postage to us and return. 
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